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culiar by the need that this peculiarity should find a host of 
admirers." Now precisely what the author means by " so- 
cial side " we shall not discover till we have finished the vol- 
ume, though we shall find some elaboration of his thought in 
the notes below pages 107 to 112, in jottings that claim the 
admiring attention of those who can understand them, but 
are surely " caviare to the general." 

But while we doubt if this book can be used with satisfac- 
tion as a text-book, there is probably no student of French 
literature who cannot draw inspiration from it; and we wel- 
come it most heartily in its English dress, trusting that this 
reappearance of M. Brunetiere, the sound and perspicuous 
critic, may do something to efface from the public nostril the 
evil odor of M. Brunetiere, the strange apologist for ob- 
scurantism, bitter prejudice, and racial hatred, that have 
made in these latter days so melancholy a spectacle of his 
fatherland. B. W. W. 



THE MAKING OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

The Building of the British Empire. The story of England's growth 
from Elizabeth to Victoria. By Alfred Thomas Story. 2 vols. Put- 
nam's, $3. 

" How many things by season seasoned are," says Shak- 
spere, and the words rise many times to our lips as we read 
these last volumes in the well-known " Stories of the Na- 
tions," an admirable series, already counting some fifty 
volumes, for which the publishers have now furnished a 
style of binding that better comports with its permanent 
claim to a place on our shelves. Coming, as it did, on the 
eve of our war with Spain, this book was seasonable, for it 
tells of that glorious struggle of our race, first for existence 
and then for mastery, against the tyranny and the grasping 
ambition of monarchs who strove to give laws to both hem- 
ispheres and to lay on the souls as well as the bodies of men 
burdens too grievous to be borne. And again the book is 
seasonable because it tells us of the glory of the Anglo- 
Saxon race just at a time when history is forcing us to see 
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that blood is thicker than water, that those who are of one 
blood should be of one fellowship, that we Americans and 
Englishmen have a common glory in the past and a common 
mission in the future, a mission that we can fulfill only by 
standing shoulder to shoulder, if need be, against the world. 
As we read these volumes they put iron in our blood; we 
feel that against such men as those who have made the 
British Empire and the larger communion of the English- 
speaking peoples, if they are united in action and in heart, 
nothing can prevail, and nothing should prevail; for we 
stand and have always stood among the nations for liberty, 
order, civilization, and peace. 

Mr. Story begins his narrative with a brief fresco sketch 
of England as Elizabeth found it, a land of fighters, " free, 
stout, haughty, prodigal of life and blood," as one of them- 
selves observed, bold beyond the verge of prudence and 
with blood coursing freer in their veins since Mary had died 
and Philip had been bidden to get him home and leave En- 
gland and England's conscience to Englishmen. But if the 
English were rich in character and heart, they had need of 
these qualities to enter on so unequal a struggle. Spain 
was then the richest nation in the world, and her arms were 
the terror of a whole continent. But it was her abuse of 
her strength that was to prove her downfall. By crushing 
out liberty at home she stimulated it abroad, by desolating 
the Netherlands she made England a hive of industry; the 
aggressions of Spain provoked the making of Greater Britain. 

It is a stirring story, and Mr. Story tells it stirringly; or 
shall we not rather say that it tells itself? Is it possible to 
make the daring deeds of Hawkins and of Drake and of 
Richard Grenville uninteresting as long as there is fire in 
men's hearts? That these men, at least Drake and Haw- 
kins, were not ideal Christians is very true; but they were 
ideal founders of an empire, making "privateering profit- 
able to the adventurers as also to the whole nation," as 
Hakluyt remarks; suffering cruelly at times, as was natural 
since they were dealing with a race whose ideas of hono 
and honesty and truth, and indeed of decency in general, 
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were radically different from their own. But even their 
sufferings were not in vain. For the struggle they had be- 
fore them it was necessary that the treachery and barbarity 
of Spain should be indelibly burned into the mind of every 
Englishman. Those were no times for squeamishness. 
They were times when the future of the race depended on 
crushing the powers of darkness that were arrayed against 
it, and those powers to the men of that day came to mean 
Spain; they were incarnate in Philip II., and, though tooth- 
less now and weakly tottering to their fall, they still possess 
the Spanish monarchy and aristocracy of to-day. That for 
which our people are fighting now is the completion of the 
task for which the English fought then, and, as we look 
back through the past three centuries and a half, it has 
seemed to some as though our sword, like that of Eliza- 
beth's captains, were dipped in heaven. 

It is a glorious story, that of the rescue of the Minion 
and the Judith from the harbor of San Juan de Lua, of 
Drake's exploits in the Spanish main and of his "singeing 
of the Spanish king's beard" in the harbor of Cadiz, of his 
capture of Nombre de Dios and of his voyage round the world. 
No wonder that he was regarded by his fellow-Englishmen 
somewhat in the light of a magician. "With a ship no larger 
than many of the pleasure yachts of the present day he en- 
tered the charmed region whence the king of Spain drew 
the treasures with which he lorded it over the world, beard- 
ed his great admirals and captains in their ports and carried 
away what riches he pleased, thence making his way through 
to him unknown seas, and running a complete furrow 
around the earth." 

Nor were others far behind these pioneers. The names 
of Frobisher and Gilbert and Cavendish and many others 
were as familiar to the Spaniards as they should be to all of 
us who boast the Anglo-Saxon blood, even before the de- 
feat of the Armada had broken the spell that hid the real 
weakness of this great image with its feet of clay. That 
great event in the world's history is stirringly told, but the 
glory of England in those days was illustrated almost as 
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much by its defeats as by its victories. For fifteen hours 
Sir Richard Grenville fought fifteen Spanish ships off the 
island of Fiores, and when at last they gave up the unequal 
struggle but twenty men of her hundred and fifty were alive, 
and not a man without a wound. And when, two days 
later, Sir Richard died, it may well have been, as he said, 
"with a joyful and quiet mind, for that I have ended my 
life as a true soldier ought to do, and shall always leave be- 
hind the everlasting fame of a valiant and true soldier." It 
is memories like these that make us realize what England 
asks when she "expects that every man will do his duty." 

The scene changes as Mr. Story pursues his narrative, 
but the spirit remains the same in India, the North Amer- 
ican colonies, or the West Indies, and again when the en- 
emy is no longer Spain, but France. Save for the sad epi- 
sode of the American fratricidal war there is no page here 
that has not its glory, and even that was destined to increase 
the power, and the power for good, of the Anglo-Saxon 
stock. For a time England had to struggle single-handed 
against Napoleon, and for a time against Napoleon and our- 
selves, but surely the day has passed when the Anglo-Saxon 
race will consent, or can afford, ever to waste in brotherly 
strife energies all of which may yet be needed in a common 
struggle for a common cause and a universal freedom. 



perry's "women of homer." 

The Women of Homer. By Walter Copeland Perry. New York : 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 1898. 

In 1882 Mr. Walter C. Peny published what has remained 
the best general work on Greek and Roman sculpture. 
There are more erudite treatises on special topics; author- 
ides may differ as to the correctness of particular conclu- 
sions, such as the importance to be attributed to the Strogo- 
noff Apollo in the interpretation of the Apollo Belvedere ; 
but for beauty of style, clearness of presentation, and in the 
exposition of sculpture as the crowning glory of Greek gen- 
ius, and the supreme expression of Greek thought, in his 



